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division through the great crisis of its existence. "After the 
Armistice" is the title of the third main division. Herein the 
tale of the dreary months of waiting to return to the United 
States, which has been told by thousands of Americans who 
served in France, is repeated. 

The cooperation of a group of officers in the preparation of 
the narrative is doubtless responsible for the publication therein 
of some interesting official orders and records. One of these, 
for example, is the secret field order directing "the distribution 
of troops under the first allotment of positions" when the divi- 
sion made its initial appearance in the trenches (p. 42). The 
volume is attractively bound and excellently illustrated with 
photographs of officers and men and of the localities through 
which they passed in their travels here and abroad. 

Bertha L. Heilbron 

Granville: Tales and Tail Spins from a Flyer's Diary. (New 
York and Cincinnati, The Abingdon Press, 1919. 176 p. 
Illustrations.) 

Books and pamphlets relating to the World War are now 
appearing with bewildering rapidity. There are histories of divi- 
sions and of smaller units, narratives of the actual experiences 
of soldiers and newspaper correspondents, reports of the several 
war agencies, and stories based on fact or fiction. Among these 
works are to be noted the compilations of letters and diaries of 
soldiers. To this latter class belongs Granville. Dedicated to the 
"memory of Granville and to the thousands who helped to win 
the war on this side" it is a record of the service rendered to his 
country by Granville Guttersen, son of Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert 
Guttersen of St. Paul. 

Granville was a member of the Aviation Corps of the United 
States Army. Because of his proficiency he was commissioned 
a second lieutenant and sent as an instructor to the San Leon 
Gunnery School, where, much to his regret, he spent most of the 
period of the war. The armistice was signed just as he was about 
to embark from New York. Shortly afterward he returned to 
Texas where he succumbed to pneumonia. 

The first and shorter part of the book is composed of a part 
of Granville's letters written to his family from the training camp 
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at Austin, Texas, where he was a student, and from Houston. 
These letters serve as an introduction to his diary, which does 
not begin until August 31, 1918, and they clearly reveal the 
character of the writer. That they are not as detailed as others 
that have been made public, can probably be explained by the 
fact that the writer was going through the grilling and strenuous 
training of a student aviator who in three months must master 
the work of one year. They are filled with short scenes of camp 
life and experiences. One letter in particular is worthy of atten- 
tion. It contains advice to his father on how to welcome the 
stranger in khaki — advice which will be keenly appreciated by 
any former service man. 

The second part, the diary, is especially interesting. Here the 
reader finds the "Granny" so well liked by his associates emerg- 
ing from the account of his experiences, hopes, and disappoint- 
ments. Here, too, are portrayed the work and play in the life 
of an officer in camp and the agreeable and disagreeable sides of 
an instructor's duties. Written in a simple, straightforward 
manner, the diary records the impressions and stray thoughts of 
the moment and treats of the serious and amusing incidents of 
a soldier's daily life. 

The greater part of the story relates to the writer's hopes and 
disappointments with reference to his overwhelming ambition to 
reach France and get into active service. There is hardly a letter 
or a notation in the diary which does not have some allusion to his 
chance to "get across." His comments after many failures to 
secure the coveted overseas assignment are typical: "If Uncle 
Sammy won't let me go across, I'll have to get married to make 
me feel right about it. I'd a helluva lot rather go across though." 
"Boy, I wouldn't have the face to face anyone after this mess 
is cleaned up and admit that I, a single man with no one depend- 
ent on me, had been an instructor . . . while married men or 
men with dependents had 'gone West,' doing my work in France." 

The value of this book lies in the fact that it contains the let- 
ters and diary of a soldier who typifies the highest ideals of 
American manhood. One cannot read it without feeling proud 
that this soldier was a fellow citizen. 

Cecil W. Shirk 



